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iron or wood; they have all the qualities that we look for
in a good pigment; but that a chromate has virtue by being
slightly or considerably water-soluble, when used in a drying
oil as a vehicle, does not seem reasonable. If the experi-
menter will powder a little dry indigo and put it in linseed-
oil, he will find that in a few hours it, though not apparently
soluble, is reduced to white indigo. It is well known that
only powerful reducing agents will effect this, even when
the indigo is in actual solution; in this case it appears to lx%
both before and after reduction, an insoluble powder.
Now, if linseed-oil is as powerful a reducing agent as this
and that it so acts may be shown in many oilier ways
it is difficult to believe that an unstable and active oxidizing
agent like chromic acid will long remain unacted on by it.
It is more reasonable to believe that when chromatcs make
good paints it is because they are not soluble, and in being
good pigments they conform to the laws which govern
pigments in general.
So far as the writer knows, this matter has not gone be-
yond the stage of laboratory experiments and a few test
panels, except as a matter of discussion and theory; as
has been said, our knowledge of the true theory of paint
is not yet large enough to warrant positive conclusions
unsupported by experimental knowledge; and the whole
situation is to-day about where it was ten years ago, ex-
cept the natural progress in making materials and opera-
tions standard and uniform, such as the improvements
in red-lead manufacture already described, and the in-
creasing recognition of the need of more thorough work in
application.